Oxford and its Story

orthodoxy, and compelling all, whether Roman
Catholics or Puritans, to recant if ever in their sermons
they controverted the Arminian doctrines, which the
Stuarts had adopted as the fundamental principles of
their policy in Church and State. For apart from his
narrow Church policy Laud was, in University matters,
both an earnest reformer and a great benefactor. He
presented the library with a magnificent collection of ^
Oriental MSS.; he founded and endowed the Pro-
fessorship of Arabic, and, most valuable of all, he
obtained for the University the right of printing
Bibles, which is one of the,most valuable endowments
of that insufficiently endowed institution to-day. Be-
sides his buildings at S. John's College, the building
of the Convocation House, adjoining the Divinity
School (1634-1638), with the extension of the
Bodleian above it, mark, the chancellorship of Laud,
and as the seat of Oxford's government fitly recall the
age of its great lawgiver. The Botanic Gardens were
also founded at this period, and the porch of S. Mary's
was erected in 1637 by the Archbishop's chaplain,
Dr Owen. The beautiful twisted columns of this, the
south-west porch, are surmounted by a fine statue of
the Virgin, crowned, with the Child in her arms.
This statue gave such offence to the Puritans, that it
actually figured in the articles of impeachment against
the Archbishop.

Under Laud the University had quite recovered its
popularity. There were no less than four thousand
students; many men of learning and piety were
numbered among its alumni; discipline was to a great
extent established. But the coming struggle soon
began to upset the new regime. For the Civil War
was inevitably approaching. The Chancellorship of
Laud was crowned by a visit from the King and
Queen in 1636. But though the University and town
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